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last few miles of our journey; and it was nearly mid-day*before we saw the
embattled walls of Kishengiirn on a neighbouring height, after crossing a chain of
mountains which was the most disagreeable part of our journey. The town is
surrounded by a deserted waste, uninhabited save by a 'few pariah dogs and
buffaloes. Presently we saw a man on horseback come out of the nearest gate
and gallop towards us; who, on getting up to us, told us that the rajah, having
been informed by the authorities at Ajmere of our approach, had sent him to
meet us, and to conduct us to the apartments which had been prepared for us.
We immediately followed him, though unable to account for his sudden appear-
ance, or understand how he had recognised us as the expected travellers. He
made us alter our course; and, skirting the walls of the town, he conducted us
into a narrow ravine, where lay an enchanting garden surrounded by the bare
rocks. Here we found a pretty little kiosk, half hidden among groves of pome-
granate and orange trees, and with fountains playing on all sides, in which we
were comfortably installed; and a good cold bath, in addition to our breakfast,
soon made us forget the fatigues of our journey. About three o'clock we received
a 3eputatkm from the rajah, consisting of his moonshee, or secretary, and some of
his courtiers, who came to see that we had all we wanted, and to intimate that
the rajah would be happy to receive us the next day at the palace.

The principality of Kishengurh is one of the smallest independent states in
Eajpootana; and it is enclosed by the kingdoms of Marwar, Meywar, and Jeypore,
and the province of Ajmere. The soil is of the poorest description, the sand of
the great desert having gradually encroached until it now covers the whole sur-
face to the depth of several feet. During the rainy season the country assumes a
more pleasing appearance, owing to, the rapid growth of the vegetation, which,
however, disappears in a few months. The principal resources of the country are
the mines and the salt-works, which yield to the rajah a revenue of about six
lacs of rupees.

This province was, for a long time, part of the kingdom of Marwar. It was
not until the year 1613 that King Oudey Sing gave it as an appanage to his son
Kishen Sing, who established himself in the town which now bears his name.
When the English began to interfere with the affairs of Kajesthan, this little state
was one of the first to acknowledge their authority, and has since remained under
the protectorate of the year 1820.

The town of Kishengurh, although quite modern, has a dilapidated and desolate
appearance, owing to its. princes having abandoned it for so long a period, and
established themselves at the Court of the Great Mogul, where they ruined them-
selves with feasts and every kind of dissipation. It entirely covers the high hill
on which it is built, and overlooks a picturesque lake of the name of Gondola. It
once had the reputation of being one of the strongest forts in Eajesthan, and the
double line of ramparts, with the citadel placed on the very summit of the hill,
still makes it appear formidable; but these fortifications are in sudtx a state of
dilapidation that they offer scarcely any obstacle to artillery. The town contains
more ruined palaces than habitable houses; but, as most of these buildings are
still standing, one might at first sight take it for a populous and flourishing city;
instead of which, a few pretty bazaa^,ndnsteiing-round the castle, are ample for
the accommodation of the entire population, which barely numbers 15,000
souls*